GOLD IN THE YOUTH PROGRAM— 


If it’s true (and who is there to deny it) 
that it’s impossible to produce a good 
crop, starting with poor seed, then it’s 
equally true, that it’s rather impossible 
to obtain a quality crop from a grower, 
who isn’t too keen on growing canning 
crops. All of which, spells out the im- 
portance of good grower relations. 


Despite the fact, that the head of the 
National Canners Association’s Raw 
Products Bureau introduced the writer 
to his new assistant last week, as the 
guy who’s always kicking the NCA on 
the shins, this column here and now, 
enthusiastically heralds the NCA Farm 
Youth Program as the best idea in grower 
relations, that has been advanced for a 
long, long time. NCA points out mod- 
estly, but emphatically, that the National 
Junior Vegetable Growers Association is 
the responsible agency involved and that 
first credit should go to that group. All 
of which is well and good, but the indus- 
try we suspect is interested in results and 
these will not be forthcoming unless the 
individual canner gets into the act—with 
both feet. Right now while fieldmen are 
out contracting acreage is the time to 
set the stage. The good farmer-grower, 
is a pretty smart fellow. He is also, a 
pretty proud and so a pretty stubborn 
fellow, and it’s sometimes difficult, there- 
fore, to prove that things can be done 
better. His son is of different tempera- 
ment—like any other young boy—willing 
and anxious to learn. Imagine, the im- 
pact on the father then, if a canner-son 
team is able to show better dollar returns 
per acre. You can be sure he’ll beat the 
canners door down next year demanding 
the same kind of help. Result—more 
cooperative fathers; Enthusiastic, can- 
ning crop grower sons—Better quality, 
higher yields in the can. 


NCA has appointed canner representa- 
tives in all important growing areas. The 
Extension Service at land grant colleges 
represent NJVGA and will supervise the 
various state contests. The Program can 
be worked through local NJVGA, 4-H and 
FFA Groups and it should be mentioned 
here, that all a boy has to do to join 
NJVGA is to send in his application. 
There are no dues or charges. 


However, it should be emphasized once 
again, that if the individual canner is to 
profit from this program, he must be the 
one to find, support and encourage indi- 
vidua! entrants. In that way he improves 
both :rower and community relations. 


On another page in this issue, there 
appears a photograph that indicates that 
New York State does not intend to re- 
linquish its championship without an 
effor'. If individual Canners Associations 
get behind this program, a spirit of 
friendly rivalry could be built up between 


- States, that should prove beneficial to 
all, 
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MARKETING —With this issue (page 7), “The Canning 
SERIES Trade” proudly presents one in a series of ad- 


dresses made recently by five experts in the 
food industry. They were given during the Canned Food Merchan- 
dising Panel Discussion at the Northwest Canners Association’s 
42nd Annual Conference held in Portland, Oregon, on January 6 and 
7. The program was arranged cooperatively by Cecil Tulley of that 
Association and Harold H. Jaeger, Marketing Director, Can Manu- 
facturers Institute. Each one of these reports, which will follow in 
successive issues of this Journal, offers a different viewpoint. All 
together, they present a skillfully clarified analysis of the marketing 
problems peculiar to each segment of the food field. Believe us 
when we say this is truly a “Blue Ribbon” series—in which everyone 
even remotely connected with the industry will, or should be, 
intensely interested—especially in these days when the sales chips 
are really down. In view of the key position played by Mr. Jaeger, 
we have asked him to use this column this week to tell readers of 
the treat in store for them in succeeding issues. Mr. Jaeger :— ‘ 


AN INTRODUCTION —“It was a great pleasure to have acted 
as moderator of the Canned Food Mer- 
OF chandising Panel of the Northwest Can- 
ners Association’s 42nd Annual Conference. As you know, we at 
CMI have been involved in merchandising programs for the canned 
food industry for a good many years, and it is only through such 
meetings that we can bring to light some of the wonderful projects 
that are being undertaken by canners’ groups everywhere. 

“Some of the information that is included in the series of reports 
that follows will be as fruitful and as full of meat and potatoes as 
you could possibly want. We hope that in addition to simply prac- 
tical considerations, which is the basic platform of the series, you 
get some thought-provoking ideas from what some of the panel 
members have to tell you. 

“T think that the selection of a classification description of what 
these reports are going to cover is a good one. ‘Practical considera- 
tions for Canners, Brokers, Wholesalers and Retailers in Formulat- 
ing Plans for Effective Marketing.’ Especially the words ‘practical 
consideration’. So many times a program purports to have the 
answers, and anybody who has an axe to grind in any department of 
canned foods marketing sells pretty hard to make you think, and 
rightly so, that what we’re doing is just the hottest thing on wheels. 
But there are no such things as pat answers to marketing problems. 
There’s nobody who is going to come along and give you any 
panaceas—there’s nobody who is going to give you a free ride. 

“In these reports, you will find ideas that you can use—here you 
will read about the experiences of the people to whom you sell and 
to whom you distribute—people to whom you promote—and people 
who know their business. 

“When the reports are concluded, it’s going to be pretty much up 
to you to do the culling and the weeding and the selecting, and to 
make the decisions as to what is useful to you—and how within your 
own circumstances and your own business you are able to apply it, 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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INTRODUCTION 
BY THE MODERATOR 


(Continued from page 5) 


“There is no standard formula for suc- 
cessful promotion all of you can adopt 
lock, stock and barrel without change, 
without consideration of your individual 
problems and your individual products. 
Our CMI programs have demonstrated 
this point. When we ‘activate’ a food 
promotion program for a_ product or 
group of products, we can only gather 
together the factors to be coordinated. 
We outline the program step-by-step and 
alert all the participants. We plan the 


consumer and trade publicity and work . 


out the merchandising aids. We consult 
with the canners, the distributors and 
brokers, the retailers ... and still with 
this complete barrage mounted and ready 
to go, we always count on you to pick up 
what you can use; and to adapt as much 
as possible of the material to your own 
individual operation. 


“The reports that follow will contain 
as many viewpoints as there are con- 
tributors, for each segment of the indus- 
try has its own problems, its own inter- 
est and its own part to play in the cam- 
paign to make the merchandising of 
canned foods more effective. 


“The first report will be from Truman 
Graves of Seattle, who in addition to his 
own business, is immediate Past National 
Chairman of the National Food Brokers 
Association. Mr. Graves will represent 
the broker’s side of the picture, telling 
how canners can enlist the aid of the 
broker in selling their products more 
effectively. He will discuss the impor- 
tance of labels in competition for space 
on the retailer’s shelves, the need for 
advertising to gain acceptance and de- 
mand for a product, and how independent 
canners can gain more broker support by 
keeping them informed about future pro- 
motional events. 


“Norman Karel, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Pacific Mercantile Company 
in San Francisco, represents the whole- 
saler-retailer standpoint in the series. 
Mr. Karel will tell how the retailer’s pri- 
mary loyalty to the consumer influences 
his selectivity of products for in-store 
merchandising. Private labels are dis- 
cussed thoroughly by Mr. Karel as they 
represent a systematic merchandising de- 
vice in their effectiveness on the con- 
sumer franchise. This retailing executive 
also predicts a tremendous increase in 
the demand for canned foods and advises 
canners how they may obtain their share 
of the rising percentage of canned food 
sales in the next few years. 


“We’re going to hear from Charles 
Loeffel, Secretary and General Manager 
of the Ahrens Publishing Company, 
about the fantastic growth of the mass 
feeding field and where the canner fits 
into the picture. He will discuss the 
growing importance of packaged meals, 
portion control and the many opportun- 
ities for food processors to take advant- 
age of the millions of dollars that are 
going to be spent on food for the business 
that is third largest in volume in the 
country right now. You’ll find advice in 
Mr. Loeffel’s report on how you can bet- 
ter understand your customer’s needs 
and preferences and what each segment 
of the institutional market is looking for 
in the foods you process. 


“Then, for the canner’s viewpoint, we’ll 
turn to Norman Merrill, Blue Lake 
Packers, Inc., Salem, Oregon, who will 
give us some practical considerations to 
think about in making plans for effective 
marketing. Mr. Merrill will talk about 
the processor’s responsibility to the con- 
sumer above and beyond his efforts ‘n 
advertising and merchandising his prod- 
uct. Mr. Merrill will also discuss the 
success of some of the recent promotion 
campaigns designed by Northwestern 
canner groups to increase’ product 
identity. 


“Poppy Cannon, Food Editor of House 
Beautiful and author of Can Opener 
Cookbook, has quite a few things to say 
to canners about what the homemaker is 
looking for on her grocers’ shelves. 
Speaking both as a_ nationally-known 
food writer and as a woman in her 
litchen, Miss Cannon will discuss the 
importance of taste in canned foods, and 
how new ideas in canning fruits and 
vegetables are constantly in demand on 
the consumer level. 


“Each of these experts represents a 
vital segment of the food industry. And 
each report contains valuable facts and 
figures as well as considerable advice for 
more effective and sucecssful merchandis- 
ing of your food products. We are cer- 
tain that these reports will answer some 
cf the questions that you’ve been asking 
ond give you new ideas how you can 
solve some of your own problems.” 


Dixie-Way Machine Co.—The James Q. 
Leavitt Comany with headquarters at 
Seattle, Washington have been appointed 
to handle sales of the “Russell’s” Con- 
tincus Pressure Cookers and Coolers, also 
standard cookers and coolers on the Pa- 
cific Coast and Mountain States terri- 
tories in the United States and Western 
Canada. 


Gamse Lithographing Company — On 
March 25 will celebrate its first birthday 
in their plant located at Pulaski Highway 
and 66th Street, Baltimore. The plant is 
an ultra-modern, 1 story building con- 
taining 36,000 square feet of floor space; 
is completely air-conditioned and _ has 
uniform humidity in the press room for 
optimum color register. The plant has its 
own Railroad siding and ample parking 
facilities for both visitors and employees. 
Customers and friends are invited to 
inspect the company’s new layout. 


Officers of the Canners League of California and represerta- 
tives of the University of California, Davis, taste samples of the 
new Dixon peach varieties at the League’s 33rd Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cuttings, Fairmont Hotel, February 17 and 
18, 1956. (See last week’s report.) From left to right: F. H. 
Walrond, League Vice President; Rose Marie Valdes, Dr. L. D. 
Davis, both of University of California; M. A. Clevenger, Leaue 
Executive Vice President; Marion Simone, University of (:li- 
fornia, and D. E. Martinelli, League President. The Dixon 
varieties were developed by the late F. A. Dixon, for many years 
Director of Experimental Research for the Canners Leavue. 
Upon his retirement his work was carrid on by Dr. L. D. Davis 
of the University of California, who after years of further study 
released two of Mr. Dixon’s best varieties. Several hundred acres 
of these varieties have already been planted and are now in 
commercial production. 
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MARKETING SERIES 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


For Processors, Brokers, Wholesalers and Retailers 


FOR EFFECTIVE MARKETING 


in Formulating Plans 


marketing problems.” 


“HERE is one in a series of addresses made recently by five experts in the food industry. 
They were given during the Canned Food Merchandising Panel Discussion at the North- 
west Canners Association’s 42nd Annual Conference held in Portland, Oregon, on Janu- 
ary 6th and 7th. Can Manufacturers Institute and the Northwest Canners Association, 
represented by Cecil Tulley, put the program together. We asked one outstanding man 
in each field to give a detailed viewpoint on a different aspect of the problem. All 
together, they present a skillfully clarified analysis of the marketing problems peculiar 
to each segment of the food field. There is so much excellent material—factual and 
inspirational—in this series that every person concerned with the industry will want to 
have it available for frequent reference. | am sure each operator will find much of 
the advice offered by these experts extremely valuable for application to his own 


—HAROLD H. JAEGER, Merchandising Director, Can Manufacturers Institute 


MR. JAEGER 


The Brokers Viewpoint 


First in a Series of Six 


By 


TRUMAN GRAVES 
Graves-Chambers Company, Seattle, Washington 
Immediate Past National Chairman, National Food Brokers Ass’n, 


I greatly appreciate the opportunity to 
represent food brokers of NFBA on the 
Northwest Canners Association Merchan- 
dising Panel. Forward looking canners 
are dead set on formulating plans for 
effective marketing. Such canners are 
working toward the day when they can 
tell their friends, their bankers, and their 
stockholders that they can go into any 
independent super market in their neigh- 
borhood and purchase products of their 
pack off floor stacks and shelves, and I 
would like to emphasize that phrase 
“floor stacks.” Such canners are con- 
vinced that the future of their business is 
dependent upon a substantial percentage 
of their pack being sold under packer’s 
labc's as protection against market con- 
ditions, 

Nw if this is how you are thinking, I 
wou | like to suggest some “don’ts.” 


e Don’t, if your intentions are in the 
‘lirection of such a program, sell 
your entire output overnight when 
shortages occur and the oppor- 
tunity offers itself, thereby leav- 
ing your regular customers unpro- 
tected and out of stock. 
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e Don’t ever give up any ground you 
have gained in any market insofar 
as your label or brand is con- 
cerned, if it is humanly possible to 
retain it. 


e Don’t hesitate to impress your 
broker with the fact that you have 
set your heart on a market and 
will do everything you can to sup- 
port his efforts in that market. 


e Don’t think that because the other 
fellow has the business you want, 
he got it by some mystefious 
formula that did not include ad- 
vertising, continuity of program, 
good labels, and a lot of hard work 
on the part of everybody, includ- 
ing the food broker. 


e Don’t get into the frame of mind 
that however small or ineffective 
the other fellow’s advertising 
schedule appears to be, it is not 
going to hurt your volume. He 
wants you to be lulled to sleep. 
He will even tell you it is doing no 
good—then chuckle to himself 
when he sees that you believe him 
and you are sure happy that you 
don’t have to spend your money 
that way this year. 


NEED FOR INDEPENDENT CANNERS 
TO HELP BUILD PACKER’S 
LABEL BUSINESS 


The National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion has a large membership—over 1,820 
members firms in fact—and as National 
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MARKETING SERIES--Brokers Viewpoint--Continued 


Chairman, it has been my great good 
fortune to meet with and talk to many 
food brokers this past year. They see the 
great need for independent canners to 
help build their packer’s label business. 
Further than this, we, as an Association, 
have many very active working commit- 
tees who contribute a great deal to the 
entire industry, in addition to the good 
that they do for the Association. One of 
these committees is the Canned Foods 
Committee which has done an outstand- 
ing job. They have come up with some 
trends that are apparently taking place 
at an even faster pace this year than ever 
before. One thing they particularly note 


is an increased interest on the part of . 


many packers in increasing the volume 
of their packer’s label over private label 
brands where they have had little or no 
packer’s label business at all. 


The Committee found that it was 
necessary to make some changes in such 
things as labels and individual pricing 
structure to accomplish this but several 
instances were given where the packer 
brightened up his label, equal to or better 
than national brand in appearance, and 
accomplished a 100 percent changeover 
on a 90,000-case volume and made money. 
In other instances, only 35, 40, and 50 
percent of the volume has been switched 
to packer’s label, but in all of these cases 
information was gathered showing the 
homemaker was happy, the wholesalers— 
chain and independent—were happy, and 
there is evidence of an even further 
progress over the years to come in these 
and other markets. This was accom- 
plished by cooperation between the 
packer and broker and both giving and 
taking where necessary. 


POPULATION GROWTH WILL 
INCREASE VOLUME OF FOOD SALES 


Arnold H. Johnson, Vice President of 
J. Walter Thompson Company, writing in 
the July 1955 issue of Food Business, 
made this startling statement: “The total 
potential market for food in the United 
States in 1965 could be at least 45 percent 
greater than 1955.” Charles Mortimer, 
President of General Foods, supported 
this statement by claiming that major 
changes in American living standards 
and food habits can increase the volume 
of food sales by 25 percent in the next 
five years. I read the other day that the 
population growth is inevitable for an- 
other generation achieving 200,000,000 or 
more souls within 20 years. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 
NECESSARY TO STIMULATE 
IMPULSE SALES 

There will be more and more emphasis 
placed on the importance of impulse buy- 
ing in retail stores by the homemaker. A 
late survey shows that 49 percent of all 
supermarket purchases are made on im- 
pulse without any previous plan. The 
same survey shows that 70.8 percent of 
all supermarket purchases are store de- 


cisions—buying decisions made in the 
store. Why not put your own label out 
there and identify it by advertising in 
order to take advantage of this trend? If 
there is going to be such a staggering 
increase in food volume and people are 
buying such great volumes of it on im- 
pulse, who is going to get their share of 
this extra business. The food broker for 
one, because he now knows it is there 
and is prepared to go after it. He can’t 
make the buyers like canner sales poli- 
cies. He can’t make the buyer buy with- 
out quality unless he is assured it will 
sell. He can’t make the retailer buy for 
no reason at all. And last, buy by great 
odds the most important, he can’t make 
Mrs. Housewife pick it up at the retail 
level by just building floor stacks. There 
just have to be other reasons and after 
quality, but equally important, she has 
to know about the product and the can- 
ner has to tell her about it constantly. 
Food brokers are going to get increased 
volume and it will be on products that are 
well known and sell on impulse because 
they are known. This may be on locally 
or nationally known brands. The food 
brokers want to get your share of that 
increased volume and impulse buying. 
They are only too happy to work with 
you on a planned program for effective 
marketing in the years that lie ahead. 


NEED FOR CLOSE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN CANNERS AND BROKERS 


Let us review some of the things that 
you should do to build that planned pro- 
gram. What can you do to make the re- 
lationship between yourselves and your 
brokers more effective? 


First of all, build a close, harmonious 
relationship with your brokers. They are 
your partners in sales. Help them: and 
let them feel free to help you. Keep them 
informed at all times. They should learn 
from you what the latest developments 
are in regard to your pack and not. get 
it from other sources. For a partnership 
relationship you need loyalty and you 
get this most valuable business asset by 
giving. Don’t ever try to go around your 
broker to cut him out of brokerage com- 
missions. The amount you might save 
would be very small compared to the ill 
will you would create, not only with your 
broker but with the other buyers. It is 
just natural to assume that any special 
accounts held out by the canner are for 
the special purpose of granting discrimi- 
nations. You want to build good will in 
the local market—good will with all of 
the trade. To do so you cannot afford to 
pacify one or two customers and place 
them on a special preferred list. 


Here’s another little tip on building 
loyalty with brokers. It is the matter of 
prompt payments. When do you pay your 
broker the earned commissions? Check 
to see if you have a system of regular 
and prompt payment of commissions. It 
is a most valuable good will builder. 
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BROKER SHOULD BE KEPT 
INFORMED OF 
ADVERTISING PLANS 


Earlier I mentioned advertising. One 
of the most valuable suggestions I can 
give you on this is to urge you to inform 
your broker of your intentions, if any, to 
do local advertising and merchandising 
work in their area well before it is time 
for it to break. This gives the broker 
the necessary time to fit into his own 
schedule. It gives him time to do the 
necessary selling job with his distrib- 
utors to gain their support and coopera- 
tion. And, of course, it gives him time 
to help the distributor build up stocks to 
sell. 


You know you have a great advantage 
in working with food brokers to build 
your own brand. You don’t have to try 
to work out a national program. In fact, 
the average canner can’t do it all at one 
time. Just take a few of your markets 
at a time and build your brands there. 
This local buildup is very effective and 
should give you the greatest possible 
return for your promotion dollar. You 
can also work out with these local brokers 
an effective but simple method for using 
cooperative advertising if that is going 
to be part of your program. 


KEEP SUPPLY CONTINUOUS 


This stey-by-step procedure, building 
strong local areas for your packer’s label, 
is particularly necessary for the average 
canner. To build a packer’s label in a 
market you need a continuous supply 
available. You cannot do this by spread- 
ing yourself thin all over the country 
looking for odd sales wherever you can 
get them. The consumer who buys your 
product and likes it will look for it again 
tomorrow. If it is not available after 
several attempts he will promptly forget 
it and go on to another brand. You must 
make it easy for the consumer to buy 
your brand. Continuous supply is abso- 
lutely essential if you plan to do any local 
advertising or promotion. Otherwise your 
money is wasted. 


Using brokers, you can do the same 
thing that some of the biggest canners in 
the business are doing. You can have an 
advisory group of brokers to help you in 
planning your sales and production pro- 
gram. If you want help on your own 
label, pick these brokers from the area 
where you want to build that label. These 
representative brokers of yours will give 
you the benefit of their own local experi- 
ence so that you can plan wisely and 
avoid some of the pitfalls that others 
may have experienced. 


HOW THE CANNER CAN BUILD A 
STRONG PROGRAM 


Now let us review briefly just what you 
as a canner can have available to you to 
permit you to build a successful canned 
food business year in and year out. First, 
you have a good product. Then you have 
an attractive sales-stimulating label— 
one that is informative too. Then you 
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have a sound distribution program to 
make sure that your product is available 
year round in those markets you have 
selected. You concentrate on those mar- 
kets. You have a loyal and hard-hitting 
force of food brokers. Each one respects 
you and your products. He knows he can 
work for you the year round and not just 
by selling an order or two during packing 
season. You have a sound sales and ad- 
vertising program. The budget need not 
be large, but it is wisely planned and 
properly supervised to give you the 
greatest possible return for each dollar. 
What’s more, it takes advantage of the 
sales push already provided by industry- 
wide drives such as those of the National 
Canners Association, the CMI, and other 
commodity promotions put on the special 
canner groups. Now if you have all of 
this, you automatically get something 
else. It just follows naturally that you 
will have an enthusiastic group of dis- 
tributors selling your products and a 
happy, satisfied following of consumers 
regularly reaching for your products, 
and that is as much as any canner can 
hope for. 


CORRECTION — In announcing the 
change in date from March 6 to March 27 
for the annual Spring Meeting of the 
Tennessee-Kentucky Canners Associa- 
tion, page 10 of February 20 issue of 
“The Canning Trade’, it was stated that 
the change in date was made due to the 
hospitalization of Association President 
John Craddock for an operation. Mr. 
Craddock has not been President of the 
Association for the past two years. Ben 
Williamson of the Old Black Joe Com- 
pany, Hohenwald, Tennessee is the Presi- 
dent of the Tennessee-Kentucky Canners 
Association, however, the postponement 
of the meeting date was made due to the 
hospitalization of L. H. Herndon, Presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Frozen Foods As- 
sociation, which meets with the Canners 
Association annually at Memphis, the 
Freezers meeting on one day and the 
Canners on the following day. “The Can- 
ning Trade” regrets the error. 


PICKLES AID OLYMPIC FUND 


Add the words “pickles” and 
“Olympics” and you have the Pickolympic 
Mile—a new technique for raising money 
for the National Olympic Fund which 
will be premiered during the National 
Pickle Packers Association’s meeting in 
Sacramento, California, March 8. 

The pickle packers will lay a solid 
mile of full pint pickle jars—2,400 of 
them—around the Capitol Building in 
Sacramento. With the cooperation of the 
Sacramento Chamber of Commerce and 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the event 
has been timed to attract peak crowds 
during the noon hour rush. Passersby 
will purchase the pickle jars from repre- 
sentatives of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion. Within an hour, sponsors of the 
event expect to have the mile of pickle 
jars give way to a mile of money—an 
estimated $5,000—which will be donated 
to the Olympics Committee to help 
finance American teams in the world 
sports classic this summer. 


Dignitaries slated to attend the event 
include Governor Goodwin Knight of 
California, other high state and City of 
Sacramento officials, athletes who will 
participate in the Olympics and members 
of the National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion. 


To facilitate television, magazine and 
newspaper coverage of the Pickolympic 
Mile, helicopters will be used to transport 
reporters and photographers to the scene. 


The University of Maryland, College of 
Agriculture, founded in 1856, has invited 
the public to view exhibits depicting a 
century’s progress in agriculture, at Col- 
lege Park, Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, 
March 3-6. More than a hundred depart- 
ments of the University have prepared 
exhibits, which will be open daily from 
2:00 to 9:00 p.m., with a 9:00 a.m. open- 
ing Tuesday, March 6. 


International Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation—President Louis Ware has 
announced the election of George B. 
Hamilton as Vice- President in charge 
of the Corporation’s Ac’cent Interna- 
tional Division, succeeding J. R. T. 
Bishop, who died earlier this year. Mr. 
Hamilton has been general manager of 
the division since May 1952. 


Parrott & Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
operating a large canned foods sales de- 
partment, have given up- the canned 
applesauce line of the Sebastopol Co- 
operative Canneries, Sebastopol, Calif., 
and has taken on the account of the Man- 
zana Products Company, Inc. This firm 
puts out a line of canned apples, apple- 
sauce, apple juice and wine vinegar. 


Continental Can Company —R. L. 
Perin, Executive Vice-President, Metal 
Division has announced that arrange- 
ments have been made with the Southern 
Pacific Company to acquire about 40 
acres of industrial property in San Lean- 
dro, California, for future development. 


NEW FUNGICIDE FOR APPLES 


A new light-colored apple fungicide 
which has given outstanding fruit finish 
in a number of field tests is being readied 
by the Du Pont Company for the 1956 
season. The company’s petition for resi- 
due tolerance and application for regis- 
tration of “Thylate” thiram fungicide 
have been accepted for review by Fed- 
eral authorities. 


The new material has been under test 
as an apple fungicide in Connecticut for 
11 seasons and has been evaluated in 
trials by investigators in 16 other states. 
In addition to being an excellent control 
for apple scab, thiram has given good 
control of cedar-apple rust. Where it has 
been used as the only fungicide in the 
spray schedule, there has been no injury 
to foliage or fruit, even in early-season 
sprays on sensitive varieties. 


New York State Canners and Freezers Association gave spe- 
cial recognition to national and State winners in the Farm Youth 
Program of the National Junior Vegetable Growers Association 
at the field men’s school held at the New York State Experiment 
station, Geneva, February 14 and 15. William Rockefeller, second 
from right, was the 1955 national winner and Stephen Smith, 
second from left, New York State winner. Rockefeller’s project 
dealt with beets, Smith’s with lima beans. Shown with the boys 
are their advisers, W. A. Niles, left, Seneca County 4-H leader; 
and Elliot Johnson, third from left, vocational agricultural 
teacher at the Phelps Central School. At right is Donald Tobin 
of the Victor Preserving Company, Ontario, N. Y., who repre- 
Sets the New York State Canners and Freezers Association on 
the NCA’s Farm Youth Program committee. 
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News 


Precessed Apples Institute, Inc.—The 
Fifth Annual Meeting of the Processed 
Apples Institute will be held at the 


Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, © 


Wes: Virginia, June 20-22, James J. Tor- 
mey, President has anncunced. Business 
Meeting, Election of officers, Golf Tour- 
nament and Entertainment for members 
and their wives are scheduled events. 


National Cranherry Association—Mrs. 
Janet Crawford Taylor has returned to 
the Association as Home Economics 
Director. Mrs. Taylor was Food Editor 
of the Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph before 
first becoming Directér of the Coopera- 
tives Cranberry Kitchen in Hanson, Mas- 
sachusetts, in August 1945. For the past 
year and a half she has been with 4 Fish- 
ermen as consumer service director. 


Rutherford Sales Corporation — Presi- 
dent George Van Voorst has announced 
the appointment of J. Addison Thomas 
as Vice-President of Sales and George R. 
Van Voorst Vice-President of Adminis- 
tration of this forty year old Kansas City, 
Missouri manufacturer of “HyPower” 
brand of canned and frozen meat 
products. 


Ruby Canning Company —J. S. Mc- 
Gregor owner of the Ruby Canning Com- 
pany, Ruby, S. C., has announced the sale 
ef the plant and equipment together with 
the copyrighted brands “Lord Chester- 
field” and “Cheraw” to McCall Farms of 
Effingham, South Carolina, who will 
transfer their operations, from Ruby, to 
Effingham. J. P. Guiledge Ruby Quality 
Control and Production man will continue 
in the same capacity with the new own- 
ers. The Clifton Pearce Company of 
Columbia, Scuth Carolina will represent 
McCall Farms as brokers for the prod- 
ucts they will process. Mr. McGregor is 
retiring from the canned foods business. 


After the Ohio Canners’ Conference 
February 9th Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Smith, 
The Esmeralda Canning Company, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio, retired to their winter 
home at Deerfield Beach, Florida. It is 
understood that they will be at their 
Circleville home after April 1st. Brother 
Jim, President, and his wife Jacqueline, 
will migrate to Florida this week. Jim’s 
feature story, on the history of mush in 
the “Buckeye Grocer,” received favorable 
mention in national trade papers. 


CHERRY PIE BAKING QUEEN—Ann- 
ette Hunt, 17-year-old senior from Indi- 
anapolis’ Ben Davis School, receives 
congratulations from Everett Wiles, 
Bangor, Michigan cherry grower and 
Chairman of the 24th National Cherry 
Pie Baking Contest, for winning top 
honors. 


S & W Fine Foods, Inc.—Adrian J. 
Falk, President of this San Francisco 
packing and distributing firm, will retire 
within a few months after more than 
half a century in the food business. Mr. 
Falk, who began as a billing clerk in 1905 
with the wholesale grocery firm of Suss- 
man, Wormser & Company, as S & W 
was then known, plans to submit his 
resignation to the Board of Directors to 
become effective April 30 at the close of 
the fiscal year. By that date the firm 
will have completed its move into the new 
headquarters plant in San Francisco, 
which includes a coffee processing plant, 
250,00 square foot warehouse and a two 
story office building. Completion of this 
plant will culminate the extensive build- 
ing program begun nine years ago, for 
the firms seven division offices through- 
out the nation. Mr. Falk plans to visit 
all the firms branches before retiring. 
S & W has division offices and ware- 
houses in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Seattle, Portland and Los Angeles and 
processing plants in Bradenton, Flor- 
ida and Modesto and Redwood City, 
California. 
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Cherry Pie Queen—Annette Hunt, 17- 
year-old senior from the Ben Davis High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana, won the 
24th Annual Cherry Pie Baking Contest, 
sponsored by the National Red Cherry 
Institute and held in Chicago last week. 
She receives a $500 Home Economics 
Scholarship, the General Electric Range 
in which she baked her pie, and a trip 
to New York City and Washington, D. C., 
as her reward. Regional winners, who 
will receive a $200 Scholarship and a 
range, were: Denise Amyot, Quebec City, 
Canada; Twila Hokanson, Washington 
State; Georgine Ness, Ohio and Virginia 
Cox of Mississippi. Reserve regional win- 
ners Leona Slowinski, Wisconsin; Wanda 
Renegar, Alabama; Sabette Calhoun, 
Oregon; and Judy Pearl, New York 
received $75. 


Mr. and Mrs. Meinhardt Crites, Crites 
Milling Company, Circleville, Ohio are 
spending their winter vacation at Tampa, 
Florida. Crites cans Sweet Corn, Pump- 
kin, Suecotash, and Lima Beans. Over 
this week end safe crackers forced 
entrance to Crites office walking away 
with over $100.00 in cash. 


Stokely-Van Camp—Has been admit- 
ted to membership in the Indiana Can- 
ners Association. 


Crown Cork & Seal Co.— Robert F. 
Duemler, director of sales has announced 
the appointment of J. M. Mathes, Inc., 
to handle its advertising and public rela- 
tions. The appointment of the agency 
becomes effective April 1. 


H. K. Beall & Company — Walter F. 
Heintz, formerly salesman and buyer for 
Reid, Murdoch & Company and later Con- 
solidated Foods Corporation, on March 1 
became associated with H. K. Beall & 
Company, Chicago food brokers. 


United Grocers Ltd. has broken ground 
for a multi-million dollar warehouse and 
general offices at Richmond, Calif., occi!- 
pying a 37-acre site. 


Howard C. Burmister, 75-year-old food 
broker of San Francisco, Calif., did 
February 22 of burns suffered in a fire in 
his home at 1990 Green St. the day 
before. A native of Prescott, he is su'- 
vived by a daughter, Mrs. Ralph it. 
Dresel, and a sister, Mrs. Ralph R. Gla>s. 
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PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
FOR SALE 


Death of our manager, need for expansion, 
age of other officers prompts sale of our 
well established business. 


Canned product that has no competition 


Nation wide sales; canning season, August to 
February. Complete plant, equipment, un- 
finished inventory, good-will at bargain 
price of $35,000. Will take part payment 
and small monthly payment from responsible 
buyer. 


Send all inquiries to 


STANLEY J. OLSTYN 
7113 CENTRAL AVENUE, CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


INTO 


WITH THE URSCHEL MODEL “J” DICER % 


Two big advantages for Packers: 


Widest possible range of dice sizes — parts are 


available for cutting '4’’ to 1 squares. 
2. Widest possible range of products handled. 


Consult with us now about your cutting — Write: 


T 


NG 
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TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Portsmouth Phone EXport 7-0744 


age 


GREENS, PEPPERS, SPINACH 10,000 LBs. 


LABORATORIES inc Peon, “4 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or 
Cellu-san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


4 
UP TO 


PER HOUR 


Urschel 
Model 


Manufacture 


~~ Products 


Virginia 
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INSERT KNIFE IN SEAM AND PRY OPEN 


“y 


CONTAINER MADE IN U.S.A 


TO OPEN 


alesmen 


These three Canco containers for frozen foods 


N THE PICTURE up above you see the six-ounce and 
I the brand-new 12-ounce cemented side seam cans, 
pioneered by Canco—and a composite container 
with Canco’s exclusive opening feature. They’re 
worth thinking about. 

The solderless cans permit lithography all the way 
around. That means a more attractive, more eye- 


catching package. And of course, they store easily 
and meet all the rigid requirements a frozen food 
packer exacts of a container. 

The composite package is designed for automatic 
filling and closing. And its unique and exclusive 
opening feature makes consumers mighty happy - - - 
keeps them coming back for more. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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san help you boost sales in 1956 ! 


y ¥ All of these containers are beautifully lithographed 
1 make your products more attractive . . . more ap- 
petizine . . . more saleable. 
* * * 
» [| Brine your container problems to Canco . . . where 
imagin:::ion and “know-how” work together to pro- 
duce to;norrow’s packages. 


Y W York +» Chicago + San Francisco 
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MARKET 


REVIEWPOINT 


CONTRACT PRICES 
(See Also This Column Last Week) 


PEAS — One canner on Maryland’s 
Eastern Shore offering $85 per ton, flat 
basis. Same as last year. Canner pro- 
vides seed, dust or sprays. Harvests at 
$4.00 per acre. New York growers have 
proposed that contracts start at $160 for 
a Tenderometer reading of 85 with a $90 
floor. Last year $145 and $80 respec- 
tively. An Illinoiis canner offering con- 
tract at $60 based on Tenderometer of 
115. Last year’s contract was $62. Can- 
ner dusts at $3.50; harvests at $4.50; 
loads at $5.00 and hauls at $6.50 per acre. 
California acreage is short due to wet 
ground. USDA has recommended a coun- 
try wide acreage 5 percent over 1955. 


ASPARAGUS — No information yet 
available from California. No contracts 
reported from New Jersey, Illinois or 
Michigan. 


CORN —In Illinois one contract re- 
ported at $18. Same as last year. Con- 
tract includes escalator clause based on 
field corn prices. Canner provides seed 
free; dusting or spraying; harvests at 
$2.50 per acre. AMaryland canner offer- 
ing $20. Last year $19. Farmer provides 
seed, fertilizer, and dusts. Canner har- 
vests at $2.50 per ton. New York Grow- 
ers Coop. is asking for a $5 per ton in- 
crease. Last year’s price $34 on No. 1’s; 
$30 for No. 2’s. On a flat basis, $26 for 
freezing, $25 for canning. 

Negotiations between Canadian grow- 
ers and canners, broke off in Toronto 
February 16, after a series of three dif- 
ferent sessions starting on January 31. 
This applies to both corn and tomatoes. 
Board of Arbitration will now decide the 
price. On corn growers are holding out 
for last year’s price of $25, with proces- 
sors refusing to meet this. 


TOMATOES—In Ohio, contracts in ad- 
dition to those reported on page 12, 
February 18 issue are reported—A Na- 
tional Canner at $32 for No. 1’s; $22 for 
No. 2’s and no payment for culls. This 
is the same as last year. Contract in- 
cludes 4 cent hamper rental; 10 cent raw 
stock inspection charge; 30 hampers per 
acre per day; 40 percent minimum No. 
1’s; 10 percent maximum culls. This can- 
ner intends to contract about the same 
acreage as last year. Another national 
canner and one independent canner have 
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approved contracts at $32 for No. 1’s; $22 
for No. 2’s. The same as last year. Still 
another independent canner contracted 
at $30 for No. 1’s; $20 for No. 2’s. Last 
year $29.50 and $18 respectively. Another 
national canner at Napoleon, who has 
never recognized cannery growers, is of- 
fering contracts at $33 for No. 1’s; $22 
for No. 2’s, the same as last year. 

In California the 1956 acreage is esti- 
mated at 138,000. In Indiana, a large 
independent processor is offering $31 for 
No. 1’s; $21 for No. 2’s, the same as last 
year. Contract includes a $2.00 bonus for 
delivery of total crop. Same processor is 
offering $27 flat, which also includes a $2 
bonus. The average Indiana price last 
year was $30 for No. 1’s; $19 for No. 2’s; 
$27.50 flat. 


RAIL FREIGHT RATE 
INCREASE POSTPONED 


At the request of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the rail- 
roads on February 22 agreed to 
postpone the effective date of the 
proposed 7 percent increase in 
freight rates from February 25 to 
March 7. Meanwhile, canners ship- 
ping departments continued ex- 
tremely busy. The postponement 
will give the ICC more time to 
study the evidence including pro- 
tests of canned foods shippers. A 
meeting of the canned foods ship- 
pers Advisory Committee on the 
matter was held at Tampa, Florida 
the week of February 20. 


California acreage estimated at 138,000. 
20 percent above last year’s 115,000 acres, 
and the third largest on record, exceeded 
only in 1951 (148,300), 1947 (142,900).) 
Contracting 80 to 90 percent completed. 

In Pennsylvania one national canner is 
offering $36 for No. 1 tomatoes; and $24 
for No. 2’s. Last year $34 and 21 respec- 
tively. A New Jersey canner is offering 
$36 and $24 at Pennsylvania loading sta- 
tions, compared with $35.50 and $19 last 
year. An independent Pennsylvania can- 
ner is offering $38 and $22, compared 
with $36 and $22 last year. Growers re- 
ported resisting. 

In New Jersey one national canner is 
offering $32.50 on a flat basis, $2 per ton 
over last year. Another is offering $32 
flat, which is also $2 over last year. At 
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Camden, $39.50 and $27.50; at Salem $37 
and $27. Growers reported resisting here 
also and are in process of establishing a 
Tomato Growers Bargaining Organiza- 
tion within the New Jersey Vegetable 
Cooperative Association. 

In New York, Canning Crop Growers 
Coop. is asking for a 10 percent increase 
over last year’s price of $35 and $23. 
Negotiations underway. 

In Maryland one canner is offering $36 
and $24. Still another $36 flat for half of 
the crop and the balance to be delivered 
on open market. ; 

Canadian talks dead-locked with can- 
ners offering $2 a ton less than last year’s 
$37 and $24 and growers holding out for 
a $2 increase. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT—In Michi- 
gan, one canner is reported contracting at 
$11 per ton. No contracts have been 
offered yet in Wisconsin. Indications 
point to higher contract prices. One can- 
ner in Ohio offering $12, as compared 
with $10 paid last year. 


SPINACH — Early contracts in Cali- 
fornia at $22.50 per ton, with the proces- 
sor doing the harvesting. Later contracts 
up to $30. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 

The National Canners Association, 
late last week and early this week, issued 
reports covering February 1 stocks and 
January shipments of green and wax 
beans, lima beans, corn and peas. Tables 
taken from these reports showing com- 
parative February 1 holdings with last 
year by area and style, show a rather 
complete picture. 


GREEN & WAX BEANS 


(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


Carryover 
Plus Pack Stocks Feb. 1 
to Jan. 1, °56 1955 195" 

NortTHEAST 

2,837 2,099 1,457 

Mip-ATLANTIC 

3,187 1,624 1,171 

326 164 11> 
MIDWEST 

2,508 1,920 1,12) 

1,158 830 51 
WEST 

10,993 3,956 6,28:* 

Soutu 

28,181 13,577 13,37 

Creen coves 24,842 11,569 11,8! 

Wax 3,339 2,008 1,4 


* Of which 5,900 are Blue Lakes. 
+ Of which 421 are Blue Lakes and a smiil 
quantity wax. 
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From the bean table it is apparent, im- 
mediately, that there is a comparatively 
heavy supply of green beans in the West 
and a shortage in other areas, except 
the South. Some idea of the comparative 
shortage of green beans in other areas 
will be obtained from the following fig- 
ures—(1955 shown in parentheses)—all 
in thousands of cases, Northeast: whole 
147 (190); french style 95 (92); fancy cut 
778 (1,253); extra standard cut 341 
(460); standard cut 96 (104). Mid- 
Atlantic: whole 15 (22); french style 463 
(532); fancy cut 117 (304); extra stand- 
ard cut 266 (449); standard cut 314 
(318). Midwest: whole 187 (338); french 
style 80 (99); fancy cut 469 (929); extra 
standard cut 220 (354); standard cut 168 
(200). . 

Shipments of green and wax beans, 
July 1, 1955 to February 1, 1956 totaled 
14,804,785 cases compared with 17,465,829 
cases same period last season. Shipments 
during January totaled 2.6 million cases 
compared with 2.5 million last January. 
Bean canners started the season with 3 
million cases less than last season. 


CORN 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


Carryover 
Plus Pack Stocks Feb. 1 
to Jan. 1, "56 1955 1956 
East 
Witte, 38 22 9 
White, W.E. ..... 599 519 331 
2,023 1,313 . 855 
Gold., W.K, ........ 1,244 1,109 655 
3,903 2,964 1,850 
MIDWEST 
2,193 2,165 1,284 
White, W.K. ...... 738 523 383 
Gold., C.S. 9,210 5,612 4,689 
Gold., W.K. ........ 18,828 8,409 6,007 
Total Midwest ...... 25,464 16,709 12,363 
West 
Gold... 8,086 1,752 1,835 
Gold., W.K. ........ 2,348 1,462 1,305 
Total 5,163 3,214 3,140 
We 34,530 22,888 17,353 


The corn table also indicates that the 
comparative shortages are all in the East 
and Midwest and that whole kernel 
golden is shorter than cream style golden, 
with white corn seemingly shorter than 
golden, comparatively speaking. Com- 
parative figures (1955 in parentheses) 
showing February 1 stocks (in thousands 
of cases) for various qualities are as fol- 
lows: East: fancy white cream style 6 
(21); extra standard 3 (1); standard .2 
(- ); fancy white whole kernel 273 (390); 
extra standard 55 (120); standard 3 (9); 
fancy golden cream style 703 (964); extra 
st:ndard 115 (258); standard 20 (92); 
fancy golden whole kernel 520 (808); 
ex'ra standard 115 (267); standard 20 
(3). Midwest: fancy white cream style 
1,29 (1,926); extra standard 81 (179); 
st indard 73 (61); fancy white whole ker- 
n' 368 (490); extra standard 14 (20); 
st.ndard .2 (14); fancy golden cream 
le 3,707 (4,099);°extra standard 554 
(| 045); standard 428 (468); fancy golden 
ole kernel 5,561 (7,700); extra stand- 
a | 428 (577); standard 19 (133). _West: 
f- acy golden cream style 1,550 (1,282); 
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extra standard 195 (291); standard 90 
(179); faney golden whole kernel 1,061 
(1,269); extra standard 196 (154); stand- 
ard 48 (39). 

Total shipments of canned corn August 
1 to February 1—17,176,726 actual cases 
compared with 19,018,537 same period 
last season. Shipments during January 
totaled 3.1 million cases compared with 
3.2 million cases last January. Corn can- 
ners, as is well known, started the sea- 
son with nearly 7% million cases less 
than last season. From February 1 to 
August 1 last year, canners shipped 17% 
million cases, which is more than the 
supply on hand this February 1. 


PEAS 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 
Stocks Feb. 1 


1955 1956 
Alaskas 
Mip-ATLANTIC ' 
Fancy 42 47 
Extra Standard 72 52 
152 103 
MIDWEST 
Faney 786 1,121 
Extra Standard 819 789 
Standard 431 390 
Total 2,036 2,201 
BE 32 56 
Total Extra Standard...... 900 856 
Total Standard ................ 587 498 
Total Alaskas. 2,335 2,559 
Sweets 
NorTHEAST 
Fancy 276 318 
Extra Standard 96 76 
10 20 
Total 382 414 
MipD-ATLANTIC 
Fancy 232 241 
Extra Standard 60 98 
18 45 
Total 310 384 
MIDWEST 
Fancy 3,855 4,168 
Extra Standard 1,348 1,964 
Standard 272 442 
Total 5,475 6,574 
WEsT 
1,704 1,314 
Extra Standard 593 530 
Total 2,689 2,079 
Total Extra Standard...... 2,097 2,668 
Total Standard ................ 691 742 
Total Sweets 8,854 9,451 
Total Both Varieties........ 11,189 12,009 


The table on peas shows immediately 
that the comparative surplus (and we 
emphasize the word comparative, for 
there is no actual surplus) of Alaska’s, 
is all in fancy siftings in the Midwest, 
the lower grades being actually shorter 
than last year’s short supply in both 
important areas. In sweets, somewhat 
the reverse is true with fancy’s being 
somewhat shorter, standards just a little 
more plentiful and extra standards in 
greatest comparative supply. It will be 
noted, however, that this pattern is not 
true in all areas due chiefly because of a 
sharply reduced supply of fancy’s espe- 


cially in the Northwest and the increased - 


supply of extra standards in the Midwest. 


Last June 1 pea canners carried over 
1.9 million cases of both varieties; packed 
31.2 million cases or about 4 mililon more 
than in 1954 and started with a total 
supply of 33.1 million cases or 1.6 million 
cases more than last year. Shipments to 
February 1 totaling 21.1 million cases 
exceed last year’s shipments for the same 
period of 20.3 million cases by 800,000 
cases or roughly 4 percent. If shipments 
continue at the same rate for the last 
four months of the season, a carry over 
of 2.3 million cases will result, which as 
everyone knows, is far from burdensome. 


LIMA BEANS 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


Stocks Feb. 1 


1955 1956 

East 1,194 827 
Midwest & West.............:.ccsc0 1,389 1,683 
Green 2,062 1,983 
White 2 3 
137 153 
Total 2,583 2,510 


As will be seen by the table, supplies 
of lima beans on February 1 were about 
3 percent smaller than last year. The 
East holding smaller supplies while the 
Midwest and West combined held larger 
supplies. Lima bean canners carried over 
about a million cases last August 1; 
packed 3.2 million cases compared with 
4 million cases in 1954 and started the 
season with a total supply of 4.1 million 
compared with 4.4 million cases last sea- 
son. Shipments August 1 to February 1 
have totaled 1.6 million cases compared 
with 1.8 million cases last season. The 
item is said to be still dragging here in 
the East, despite the smaller comparative 
supply. This column pointed out last 
week that stocks of frozen limas as of 
February 1 were about 10 percent less 
than last year. 


California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif., has announced that this 
firm has withdrawn from the California 
Processors and Growers Association and 
will bargain separately with the Team- 
sters Union for its cannery employees 
which number about 12,000 at the peak 
of the season. The contract with the 
union expires March 1 and new contract 
demands have been presented. It is 
understood that the large packing firm 
is unwilling to have the Association 
negotiate a pension plan which is part 
of the proposed contract. 


Cennecticut & Western Massachusetts 
Fsod Brokers Association—New officers 
elected are: Cecil T. Russell, President; 
C. T. Beauregard, Vice-President; and 
Nathaniel S. Stoddard, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

Philadelphia Chapter National Sugar 
Brokers Association has elected the fol- 
lowing officers to serve for 1956: Wm. J. 
McCann, President; Donald Demmy, Vice 
President and W. S. Martin, Jr., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


New Pack Costs Still In Mind—Steady Day- 
To-Day Demand For Tomatses—East About 
Cleaned Out Of No. 10 Peas—Stronger Mar- 
ket On Corn—Beans Unchanged—Softness 
In Grapefruit Juice—Some Shading In RSP 
Cherries—Interest In Second Quarter Fruits 
—Mosoderate Demand For Sardines—Salmon 
Cfferings Scarce—Stronger Undertone To 
Tuna—Shrimp Nominal. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., March 1, 1956 


THE SITUATION —A reduction in 
grapefruit juice was an outstanding de- 


velopment this week, the weakness com-: 


ing on heavier offerings as a seasonal 
bulge as canning develops. Other fruits 
were generally in a steady position, and 
the over-all vegetable list was _ firm. 
Strength in canned fish was also reported, 
and trading volume was reported as fair 
for the period, insofar as the local trade 
is concerned. 

THE OUTLOOK — Buyers are sstill 
looking ahead to indicated new pack cost 
increases as a barometer on near-term 
buying policies on ,carryover canned 
foods. The new mandatory wage mini- 
mum of $1 per hour which became effec- 
tive today will have relatively tittle im- 
pact upon processors, unless skilled work- 
ers go out for increases to maintain dif- 
ferentials between their respective scales 
and the legal minimum. However, the $1 
minimum will affect some growers, and 
this in turn will be reflected to some de- 
gree in prices canners pay for raw fruits 
and vegetables. 

TOMATOES—While large-lot transac- 
tions are not in the picture, there has 
been a steady day-to-day demand for 
tomatoes and this is wearing into unsold 
canner holdings in the Tri-States. Re- 
ports in some circles indicate the likeli- 
hood of a complete sell-out by most can- 
ners well before the start of volume 
tomato canning this year. Offerings of 
standard 303s at $1.30 are becoming less 
frequent, and canners are firm at $1.05 on 
standard 1s where any stocks remain un- 
sold. The market for 2%s is generally at 
$2.25 and up, all f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS—Eastern canners are near the 
bottom of the pile on 10s, and buyers of 
the institutional size will have to look 
elsewhere for replacements in the near 
future. On table sizes, standard pod run 
Alaska 303s are bringing $1.20 or better, 
with 3-sieves at $1.25 and up. The pea 
market in the Midwest is also taking on 
added strength as canner holdings 
dwindle, and many buyers are coming 
into the market for sufficient stocks to 
carry them through the remainder of the 
marketing year. 


CORN—A stronger market on corn is 
still in evidence, and there is a fair call 
for replacements from the trade. Can- 
ners in the Tri-States are firm at list, and 
many have withdrawn. The same story 
is heard from the Midwest, where fancy 
golden is strong at $1.55 or better, f.o.b. 
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canneries. Stocks of 10s are short, with 
fancy at $9.50 and extra standards bring- 
ing $8.50 and up. 

BEANS—tThere were no changes re- 
ported in green or wax beans this week, 
but the market is strong and canners are 
firm at lists as demand continues to eat 
into limited holdings. 

CITRUS—Florida grapefruit juice was 
cut to 80 cents for 2s and $1.75 for 46- 
ounce this week as canners begin to pack 
in larger volume. With much of recent 
trade demand centering on orange juice, 
which is strong, and on blended, which 
has been firm, canners are endeavoring to 
stimulate a little more buying on grape- 
fruit juice. Segments and citrus salad 
hold steady. 


RSP CHERRIES—Midwestern packers 
are burdened with carryover stocks con- 
siderably in excess of those of a year ago, 
and are finding the going particularly 
hard on 2s. Reports this week indicate 
that some canners are willing to consider 
business on 2s at $1.75, which is about the 
current going price for 303s. The market 
on 10s is quoted at $9.50, but reports are 
that there has been some shading of this 
figure. 

WEST COAST FRUITS—While cur- 
rent arrivals of fruit from West Coast 
canners are fairly heavy, reflecting a 
stepped-up movement to take advantage 
of the old lower freight rates, there is 
some interest shown in trade quarters 
here in additional lots of shipment dur- 
ing the second quarter of the year. No 
further price changes are reported from 
the Coast. 


SARDINES—A moderate demand for 
sardines is reported, and the market is 
without change. While Maine canners 
quote the market unchanged at $8.50 per 
ease for keyless quarters, this price can 
still be shaded by 25 to 50 cents in some 
quarters. The California market is un- 
changed with tall 1s in tomato or mustard 
sauce listing at $7.25 per case. 

SALMON—Open-market salmon offer- 
ings are few and far between. Where can- 
ners come upon any available lots result- 
ing from failure of buyers to send in 
shipping instructions to consummate con- 
tracts, they are giving their regular cus- 
tomers first crack at the supply, and such 
offerings while few and far between, find 
ready takers. 

TUNA—A stronger undertone is devel- 
oping in tuna, with one major factor 
upping his price on halves by $1 per case. 
Offerings of imported tuna are not large, 
and here, too, a stronger market is in 
the making. A general upward movement 
is in prospect by the time the trade comes 
into the market for substantial replace- 
ments to take care of warm weather dis- 
tribution, it is indicated. 

SHRIMP SHORT—Reports from the 
Gulf note a paucity of offerings of 
shrimp, with many canners entirely sold 
up. The market is in nominal position, 
with price contingent upon _ buyers’ 
anxiety to get replacements, and the gen- 
eral trend still on the “up” side. 


CHICAGO MARKET 
List Of Wanted But Unavailable Volume 
Items Grows—Whole Kernel Corn Of Any 
Grade Unavailable—Std. Beans At Bottom Of 
$1.15 — Little Business In Tomatoes, Or 
Products — Strong Demand For Kraut — 
Higher Applesauce Market Indicated—Beets 
And Carrots On Way Up—Fruits On Strong 
Side—Citrus Sales And Shipments 
Continue Heavy. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., March 1, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Excellent business 
conditions here in Chicago were again 
hampered by a growing shortage of some 
very important canned food items. In 
fact, even the buyers here are becoming 
convinced and were quite willing to buy 
ahead on some of these items which 
makes news even by itself. However, 
with the situation the way it is, it ap- 
pears that buying ahead is a good answer 
to the problem but about two months too 
late. Today finds the buyer willing in 
many cases but with little or nothing to 
buy in those cases. Fancy tomato juice, 
whole kernel corn of any grade, standard 
peas, particularly in tens, tomato catsup, 
paste and puree, and tomatoes in No. 10 
cans are all in heavy demand this week 
but the amount of business passing isn’t 
enough to wad a shotgun simply because 
the merchandise is not available. A dis- 
tributor either has his requirements un- 
der cover with a responsible source of 
supply or he will do without until another 
pack rolls around and that is still a long 
way off. The above items are important 
volume items and make up a good portion 
of the daily activity. Without them it 
makes a difference in the overall picture 
to a considerable extent. Pricewise, the 
general market is one of strength as even 
the exceptions to this picture of firmness 
have hit bottom and are showing signs of 
moving up. The senseless price cutting 
on Blue Lake beans has come to an end 
and prices will shortly be back at original 
opening levels. Applesauce is about due 
to show a reversal and it looks like any 
move in the future will be up. At the 
moment, cherries appear to be the only 
weak spot in the entire lineup which 
makes it a pretty good average. 


CORN — Every buyer in Chicago is 
looking for whole kernel corn of some 
grade and finding absolutely nothing un- 
less he is covered with a canner upon 
whom he can depend. Fancy 303s are firm 
at $1.55 up to $1.60 but a good many 
orders are going unfilled regardless of 
prices because the goods just are. not 
there. Lower grades have been cleaned 
up for séme time and nothing at all is 
offered or can be found. Fancy tens are 
in about the same condition and it takes 
$9.50 to buy a dozen cans and nothing 
less. Cream style is somewhat more plen- 
tiful although prices are strong at $1.50 
for fancy 303s, $1.35 for extra standard 
and $1.20 for standard. 
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MARKET NEWS 


BEANS—Wax beans of any kind con- 
tinue just as scarce as ever and very 
little business is passing as a result. 
Green beans are a lot more plentiful but 
standard cuts cannot be purchased at the 
bargain prices that existed a short time 
ago. Prices on 303 cuts are at a bottom 
of $1.15 and unsold supplies are becom- 
ing very short in Wisconsin due to recent 
heavy sales. Ozark canners have no real 
surplus either and prices there are about 
on the same level. Fancy three sieve cuts 
are bringing $1.55 for 3038s and $9.00 for 
tens and sales have been good. Price cut- 
ting on Blue Lakes has ended and the 
lower prices now available are almost a 
thing of the past. Needless price reduc- 
tions produced little or nothing in the 
way of increased business. 


TOMATOES—Not much to report here 
as so little business is being done these 
days. Standard 303s have sold here re- 
cently at $1.40 and no 2%s or tens are 
offered. The last of the 2% extra stand- 
ards sold here at $2.75 while it’s just 
about impossible to find anything in tens. 
Extra standard 308s vary from $1.50 to 
$1.65 depending on seller and quality. 
California offerings continue scarce. 

TOMATO PRODUCTS — About the 
same story here as on tomatoes only to a 
lesser extent as merchandise is even 
tighter. Tomato juice is a thing of the 
past and it’s making a lot of buyers un- 
happy as stocks are low or exhausted and 
additional supplies are needed and needed 
badly. Puree and paste are in the same 
category with catsup close behind. There 
are one or two small offerings still kick- 
ing around on catsup but not for long 
as quantities unsold are of the piecemeal 
type. 

KRAUT—It seems as though the cur- 
rent demand just won’t let up and local 
canners with any kind of following at all 
are having extreme difficulty keeping up 
with shipping instructions. There is very 
little offered on the spot market and 
almost all of the business passing at 
present represents shipping instructions 
against previous commitments. As is 
usually the case under current conditions, 
prices are very strong and are expected 
to go even higher. 


APPLESAUCE — A buyer can buy 
fancy sauce today at $1.25 for 303s and 
$6.75 for tens but all indications point to 
a higher market before very long. A few 
weak sellers shoved prices down to pres- 
ent day levels but sales have been good 
and current quotations appear to be the 
bottom. In fact, some of the better can- 
ners have already announced higher 
prices and some of them never did reach 
the above levels. 

REETS AND CARROTS—The effects 
of severe growing conditions last summer 
are now beginning to be felt. Many 
varieties of both beets and carrots are 
very tight and prices are on the way up. 
Fancy sliced beets in tens are short and 
some canners are now up to $6.50. Salad 
sliced are even tighter and are now being 
hell at $5.25 where they can be found. 
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Many sizes of whole beets cannot be 
found at all which makes it tough for the 
buyer that needs them now. Fancy diced 
carrots is another toughie and those 
sellers with something to sell are holding 
unsold stocks at $5.50 with 303s at $1.10. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Outside of 
sweet cherries, everything in the way of 
West Coast fruits seems to be on the 
strong side and that includes fruit cock- 
tail which appears to have hit bottom 
with a good possibility of going higher. 
Chicago buyers are finding very little 
offered from the Coast in the way of 
Cling peaches, pears and apricots. Even 
prune plums are in good shape and can- 
ners in the Northwest are buying from 
each other in an effort to complete orders 
in full. Prices are unchanged this week 
but they are firm and the trade are not 
having the success they would like in 
finding the kind, count and quantities of 
fruit they would like. 

CITRUS — Sales and shipments of 
citrus again exceeded the one million 
mark with canner’s stocks of orange juice 
reduced by another 200,000 cases. Fancy 
unsweetened orange and blended juice are 
both very strong but grapefruit juice ap- 
pears to be the weak sister. The latter 
item is getting the play this week in Chi- 
cago due to lower prices with 46 oz. tins 
being retailed at 19 cents. Canners are 
listing this item at $1.75 with rumors of 
even lower quotations. Fancy natural 
orange is bringing $3.10 with blended at 
$2.50 and it looks like these prices will go 
even higher. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sales And Shipments Continue Heavy—To- 
matoes And Products In Excellent Shape— 
Spinach Plantings Late, Market Steady— 
Asparagus Also Delayed, Market Dull—Corn, 
Beans, Peas Moving More Freely — Apple 
Strike Ends, Promotion Drive On 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 1, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Sales continue to 
be quite satisfactory in most lines of 
canned foods and shipping of late has 
taxed the facilities of both railroads and 
steamers. Buyers are not quite as selec- 
tive as they were even a few weeks ago 
and prices on some lines that were rather 
weak have stiffened somewhat. Growers 
and canners have their eyes on the 
weather and with the mountains showing 
a larger snow pack than in recent years, 
the suggestion is made that spring frosts 
may be expected. Worker groups are de- 
manding higher wages for the new season 
and this has led some canners to cease 
lowering prices on some lines that are 
still in rather heavy supply. Applesauce 
of California pack is again making an 
appearance in California stores, but 
prices are largely unchanged. Stocks of 
tuna fish are being reduced and prices 
are somewhat firmer. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes and tomato 


products have been a terrific item with 
most canners this season and while there 
may be a carryover on some items, espe- 
cially on catsup, the line in general is in 
splendid shape. Contracts have already 
been signed for a large 1956 acreage, so 
another large pack seems in the making, 
if weather conditions are satisfactory. A 
packer of tomato products marketed un- 
der featured brands came out recently 
with a new price list and out of nine 
items listed, six were withdrawn. The 
only items available at the time were 14 
oz. catsup, 12 oz. chili sauce in glass and 
buffet tomato sauce. And the price of the 
latter had been advanced to 77% cents a 
dozen from 75 cents. 


SPINACH—Spinach has been moving 
off at a steady pace with several packers 
unable to accept business on 1955 pack. 
It is still uncertain just what the 1956 
spring acreage will be, but most plant- 
ings have been late and growth has been 
held back by cold weather. The minimum 
quotations on fancy seems to be about 
$1.15 for No. 303, $1.60 for No. 2% and 
$4.75 on No. 10. Featured brands are 
quoted higher. 


ASPARAGUS — Shipments of Cali- 
fornia asparagus to the fresh markets 
has been delayed somewhat by weather 
conditions and it may be some time be- 
fore it reaches its peak. Rains and wet 
terrain have slowed down harvesting and 
frost has caused some loss. The lower 
prices quoted on some items in the canned 
list have failed to stimulate the interest 
expected but canners generally are refus- 
ing to make further cuts. Sales of all 
green are reported at $4.45 for large in 
the No. 2 size, $4.50 for mammoth and 
$4.60 for colossal. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Reports are 
general that corn, green beans and peas, 
which had been lagging in sale, espe- 
cially in the lower grades have been mov- 
ing more freely of late. Some canners 
who have been attempting to stimulate 
sales, especially in green beans, through 
the medium of free deals, are abandoning 
this plan. Standards in No. 303 are mov- 
ing at $1.25, with extra standards at 
$1.30. 


APPLESAUCE—tThe strike and boy- 
cott that plagued the apple canning and 
packing industry at Sebastopol, Calif., 
center of the industry in this State, has 
finally come to an official end, after hav- 
ing been in effect for six months. Under 
the terms of the agreement the Team- 
sters’ Union is recognized as bargaining 
agent for the workers and a new wage 
scale has been placed into effect. Women 
will receive $1.15 an hour, with men re- 
ceiving from $1.40 to $1.85. Canners and 
dryers have launched a drive to move 
their products and it is estimated that 
inventories are about one-third larger 
than a year ago. Sales of applesauce 
since the ending of the strike have been 
largely at $1.25 per dozen for No. 303 
choice and $1.35 for fancy, with No. 10 
choice moving at $7.75 and fancy at 
$8.25, 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


Norte: Many items, particularly vege- 

tables, are withdrawn and prices 

represent either last prices quoted or 
for regular customers only. 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Gr. & Wh., Tips, 
4.00-4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., Mam.-Lge.............0008 3.30 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears. 4.10 
-95-4.00 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, Srrinciess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02............. 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.50-1.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 02....... .85-.921%4 
No. 303 1.25-1.35 
6.25-7.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303 ks 
OD 
New YorkK & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303..,.2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.70-1.75 
Cut, Fey., 4 sv., No. 3038......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.30-1.50 
No. 2% 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Fey., Fr. Style, Cut, Gr., 
No. 303 1.50-1.65 
Wax, Fey, Cut, 4 sv., 
BOR 1.60-1.65 
FLORIDA 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 808........c.cccsesess 1.10 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 
No. 303 2.35-2.45 
No. 10 12.50 
3 sv., No. 303 2.05-2.15 
No. 10 11.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......ccsc000 1.55 
No. 10 9.00 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Wax Nominal 
OZARKS 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. $08...........0s000 1.45 
.-10.50 
Wh. Reg., No. 303, 2 Sv........c00.000 1.90 
No. 10, 2 sv. 9.75 
No .308, 3 sv 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 
1.20 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.25-2.40 
No. 10 13.00 
2.16-2.20 
No. 10 12.15-12.25 
Vertical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 2.382% 
Cut, Fey., 8 sv., No. 308........00008 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
4 av., No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 9.35 
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Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 3038...........00.1.65 


1.27%-1.40 
No. 10 7.35-8.15 

BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 808........00000000002050 
Small 2.20 
1.80-1.85 
No. 10 10.50 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308..1.30-1.35 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308.............. : .05 
Fey., .30 
WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Cut, No.. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 308s 1.26 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Fey., Diced, 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
CORN— 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.60 
9.50-10.00 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 303 nom 
No. 10 nom, 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308........ 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
MIDWEST 
Gold., W.K., Fey., No. 303..1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 3038 nom 
Std., No. 303 nom 
No. 10 9.25 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 9.25 
PEAS 
East—Odd Lots 
Midwest Alaskas 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 13.75 
2 sv., No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
3 sv., No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., 4 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
Midwest Sweets 
Fey., 3 8v., No. 1.60-1.65 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 308.........-.0+ 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 9.00 
5 sv., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
Ungraded, No. 303............ 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.75 
St., Ung., No. 1.20-1.25 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.10 
(nom.) 1.50-1.60 


East, No. 2%...... 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., 
(nom.) 1.27%4-1.30 
SPINACH 
Fey., No. 308...... .35-1.50 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
6.00-6.50 
Ozark, Fey., No. 303 1.15 
No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Fey., No. 1.15-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.75 
No. 10 4.75-5.25 
TOMATOES 
TrI-STATES 
odd lots, 
Std., No. 303 
No. 2% 2.25. 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Withdrawn 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
INDIANA, Ex. Std., No. 1............ 1.15 
1.50-1.70 
(nom.) 2.75 
No. 10 nominal 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
No, 2% nominal 
No. 10 nominal 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308....c0000 1.70 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.70 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.10 
No. 1 7.50 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Ozarks, Std., No. -80-.85 
No. 303 1.20 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 10.50 
Ind., Fey., 14 o2z....... (nom.) 1,851.95 
(nom.) 13.00 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 oz 
No. 10 (per doz.). 
Md., Fey., 100/6 oz... * 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 


No. 2%4 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 
Indiana nominal 
Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 1.......... 1.10-1.20 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1,.25-1.35 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 308, Fey 1.35 
No. 10 8.25 
APPLES (East) 
No. 10, Sl. 9.25-9.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.30 
No. 10 11.60-12.15 
Choice, No. 2.80-2.90 
o. 10 10.15-10.75 
Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 


Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%4..........3.50 


Unpeeled 2.2716 
CHERRIES 
No, 2 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 9.50 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2¥4.....00000 4.40 
Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 808 2.60 
No. 2% 4.00 
No. 10 14.25-15.00 
Northwest, R.A., Ch., 8 02......00..1.40 
No. 8038 2.42% 
No. 2% 8.95 
No. 10 13.90 
N. Y. Dark Bing Ch., 
No, 303 2.852.765 


THE CANNING TRADE : 


COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 308 2.10-2.1214 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.25 
No. 2% 3.1 
11.95-12.00 

PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303.......... 2.05 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
Choice, No. 303 1.90 


2.85-2.90 


Elberta, WO, 3.42% 

No. 10 11.50 

Chotee, No. 3.00-3.10 
PEARS ‘ 

Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. ‘303....2.35 
No. 2% 3.85 
No. 10 13.50 

Choice, No. 303 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.40-3.50 
No. 10 12.50 

Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 

Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 

Choice, SI., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 

Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 ...... 0.60-10.80 

PRUNE PLUMS 
7.75-7.95 
JUICES 
APPLE 

46 oz. tin 2.40 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

1.05-1.171%4 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
No. 10 4.60-4.65 

GRAPEFRUIT 

Fla., No. 2 .80-.85 
46 oz. 1.75 
No. 10 3.85 

ORANGE 

Fla., No. 2 1.25-1.40 
46 oz. 2.80-3.10 
No. 10 5.85-6.00 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 

TOMATO 

nominal 

Indiana nominal 

46 oz. 2.80 

FISH 
SALMON—PEeEr CASE 
(Nominally Quoted) 
"Alaska, Red, No. 33.:10 
’s 20.0 

Medium Red, No. 1T......... 28. 

P.S. Sockeye 20.00 

22.00-23.1'0 
12... 

11.50 

SARDINES—Per Case 

Calif., Ovals, 
No. 1T Nat 5.05 

Maine, Oil Keyless............ 

TUNA—PER CASE 

Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.00-14.'" 

. Fey.,; Light Meat, 14’s......11,50-12..") 
, Std., Light Meat 10.05 
Chunks 10.24 
Grated 7.50 
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